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Old laws relating to contraband of war, to the lives of 
neutrals on belligerent vessels, have been changed during 
war time, and that without consultation with neutrals 
directly affected. There exists no machinery for hand- 
ling such problems, and that in spite of the fact that all 
of these problems are problems which have to be settled 
during war time. Surely the rights of neutrals do not 
cease because of war. 

It is clear that Professor Wambaugh recognizes the 
importance of making the settlement of such difficulties 
possible. His articles, which we are here pleased to 
quote, deserve more than passing attention. Since neu- 
trals are the nations most entitled to consideration, even 
in time of war, the burden of changing international 
laws lies with the belligerents. The interests of the law- 
abiding are much more entitled to a hearing before the 
bar of justice than the interests of the lawless. The only 
thinkable theory today is that the moral state of man is 
peace, and that peaceful nations therefore have the right 
of way. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that there must 
be formal machinery for the protection of the rights of 
neutrals, whether we mean by the word the neutral gov- 
ernment or its people. Such machinery, of course, must 
be created by all of the nations co-operatively. 

Whether or not laws relating to blockade or the sink- 
ing of merchant vessels shall be changed is of no little 
interest to neutrals, and in the decision the neutrals 
should be heard. Therefore, there must be institutions 
which make possible the investigation or adjudication of 
matters affecting the rights of neutrals, not only for 
their own protection, but for the protection of mankind. 
If such international organization on a sufficient scale 
could be set adequately in motion, it would be itself an 
abiding object-lesson in judicial behavior as well as a 
much-needed opportunity for ascertaining justice. As 
Professor Wambaugh is reported as saying : 

"The desire to do justice is not dead. Throughout 
this war, all parties to it have tried to convince them- 
selves and us that they have not become anarchists, but 
are observing rules. They wish to think themselves just, 
and they wish us to think them just. Hence, for one 
who believes that safety cannot be attained without rules 
as well as high intent — in short, for one who believes in 
the reign of law — the light of hope has not clean gone 
out ; and thus, when a plan is sketched for the future, it 
is not unwise to assume that law is about to begin a 
march of triumph." 

It will be noted that Professor Wambaugh proposes 
nothing to interfere with judicial or arbitral bodies al- 
ready existing. It is not proposed to interfere with the 
operations of the Prize Court, or with the Court of 
Arbitration, nor to occupy the field to be covered by the 
International Supreme Court. The aim is to meet con- 
crete situations arising in time of war. 



CERTAIN ABSTRACTIONS IN SOME 
WORDS OF DR. DEWEY 

We are professional pacifists, having achieved the 
latter, the former having been thrust upon us. 
Mr. Roosevelt's adumbrations about pacifists — -his ob- 
session that they are "cravens," "cowards," "poltroons," 
"eunuchs" — do not disturb us perhaps as much as they 
ought, because we know him, "bully" American that he 
is, to be sadly but irretrievably mistaken. We are not 
to blame that he is mistaken. We have done our best 
to educate him. We have written to him. He has re- 
plied. We have asked him to permit the publication 
of his letters to us. While he declines to be educated, 
and refuses the request, it is no breach of confidence to 
divulge that the little pride in our pedagogical tech- 
nique which once we held — we admit that we have 
"taught school"— received from Mr. Eoosevelt's first 
letter a thrust, from the second a jab, and from the last 
a knock-out. With great sorrow we give Mr. Eoosevelt 
np. He is incorrigible. 

Dr. John Dewey thinks with an apparatus above his 
medulla. He is inclined to use terms with precision. 
When he starts out to talk about "Force, Violence, and 
Law," a great many of us become expectant. In his 
treatment of these themes in the New Republic for Jan- 
uary 22 he is illuminating, almost. It's fine to do one's 
best "to make the voice of common-sense more articu- 
late." Of course, "force figures more or less legitimately 
in different roles" as "energy," "coercion," "constraint," 
"violence." He might have added that force may be 
mental, physical, moral, or spiritual in its expressions, 
dynamic or static, infinitely idiomatic as social, eco- 
nomic, and still more infinitely inaccurate when we 
loosely substitute it for the word "energy" or the word 
"power." 

It is true only in a general sense that force is the 
basis of achievement. It is only by analogy that we 
employ such terms as "vital forces," "human forces," 
"evolutionary forces," "forces of public opinion," "force 
of words." When pacifists use the word force, they 
mean, of course, compulsory or coercive power, illegiti- 
mate and wasteful, against persons or States — that is 
to say, violence. It is in this sense that law — law that 
concerns the pacifists — is the "regulation of force that 
waste may be avoided." 

All must agree with Dr. Dewey that the present need 
is for "constructive, inventive intelligence." But why 
omit "appeals to emotions" and "exhortations"? Psy- 
chologist that he is, Dr. Dewey must know that emo- 
tions are no more negligible than judgments. If Dr. 
Dewey cannot discover anything but a vacuum in such 
undefined terms as "honor," "liberty," "future civiliza- 
tion," "justice," "diplomacy," "prestige," "international 
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tribunals," neither can any one. The same would be 
true of any lone substantive dangling in the air. But 
what more palpable is there in the Doctor's phrase, 
"constructive adjustment of the concrete interests which 
are already at work"? What concrete, what substan- 
tial ore is precipitated by such of his expressions as 
"particular forces which have to be related," or "ob- 
jective facts"? What structure remains in the mind 
after reading: "When intelligence is used to devise 
mechanism which will afford to the forces at work all 
the satisfaction that conditions permit" ? 

The pacifists are pleading with a deafened world to 
apply its mind unto the lessons of The Hague Confer- 
ences and the International Court of Arbitration; unto 
the Supreme Court of the World, all but established in 



1914; unto the long line of successful arbitrations, and 
unto the wild insanity of war. If, by employing these 
terms and pleading thuswise, we are "cowards," "pol- 
troons," "emotionalists," "eunuchs" — to use Mr. Roose- 
velt's gentle words — then our critics will have to make 
the most of it. And if these terms perchance leave only 
a vacuum in the minds of our adversaries, surely the 
trouble cannot be with the terms. "Rules of the road," 
"a scheme allowing a maximum utilization of energy," 
constitute the goal of the pacifists, among whom we are 
sure we must classify Dr. Dewey himself. 

Pacifism can stand criticism, both from the inside 
and from the outside; it needs it and profits by it. 
Criticism, however, to be constructive, must be more 
than a mere juggling with words. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 



The Spirit of To paraphrase a classic is a form of 

July 4,' 1916. violence to which most persons are op- 

posed. We are in receipt, however, of 
a paraphrasis of Lincoln's Gettysburg address, written 
by a well-known American patriot, that sets forth a 
point of view so sane and illuminating that we are glad 
to present it to our readers. 

When Mr. Lincoln made his address at Gettysburg 
the States of the American Union were engaged In 
Civil War. The victory at Gettysburg presaged the ulti- 
mate success of the North. The question then was, 
Should the North dominate the South, or should the 
peoples of the North and the South be reconciled and 
come together after the war as equals and brethren in a 
more perfect union? The great President led the 
American people into the way of brotherhood and union. 
His words have passed into all lands, and have become 
the expression and the aspiration of all peoples. 

Today the whole world stands at such a crisis in its 
affairs as did the United States of America in 1863. 
In 1899, at the conference at The Hague, the nations 
represented constituted themselves a voluntary Union. 
Prom thence all war became civil war. New moral 
responsibilities arose for all nations; above all, the re- 
sponsibility to maintain and perfect the union then be- 
gun. The war in Europe is thus a civil war. The 
question will soon arise, Shall the victors dominate the 
vanquished, or shall the peoples of the warring nations 
be reconciled and come together after the war as equals 
and brethren in a more perfect Union? 

The 4th of July is the day we celebrate as the birth- 
day of our independence and of our Union. Our inde- 
pendence and our Union we hold not as a means of con- 
quest and domination, but in order to extend the idea of 
equality and brotherhood among men and of union 



among nations. On this day, therefore, we look across 
the seas with an infinite sympathy not without hope. 
The spirit of Lincoln appeals to us today as insistently 
as his living presence did in 1863 — that, so far as in us 
lies, we shall not allow the sacrifice of Europe to be in 
vain. It calls upon us to extend among the peoples of 
Europe the same generous and humane sentiments which 
he expressed in the midst of our Civil War, to the end 
that the present war may not result in domination and 
slavery, but in a larger equality, brotherhood, and a 
more perfect union. This we conceive would have been 
the summons of Lincoln to the American people of to- 
day, and our correspondent conceives that Lincoln 
would express his views somewhat as follows: 

"Seventeen years ago the nations assembled brought 
forth on the continent of Europe a Union of the Na- 
tions, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all nations are created equal. Now on that 
continent nations are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that Union or any union so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. 

"We are not far from the battlefields of that war, the 
final resting-place of many who have given their lives 
that their nations may live. We are come together in 
peace to honor the day on which our Union was born, 
and to rejoice in its abundant life. We turn our 
thoughts perforce in counsel how we may dedicate this 
nation to the healing and preservation of the great 
Union of the Nations. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

"But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, this nation to this high purpose. The brave 
and pious men who made and saved our union have 
consecrated it to the cause of union and peace through- 
out the world, beyond our power to add or detract. The 
world may little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. 

"It is for us rather to be dedicated to the unfinished 



